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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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diers. My husband, as he passed out, put in 
five pieces of gold to the Irish, and one piece 
into the other basin; and said nothing to me 
about it till we came to our lodgings; then he 
refused to sup, but went up to writing. After 
some time he called me to fetch him fifteen 
pounds ina bag. WheaI brought it, he then 
spoke to me to this purpose :—‘ Now that I have 
made sure of the thing, I will acquaint thee 
what it is to do;’ so he told me the business, 
and read to me the engagement in his book, 
and the letter he had written to Thomas Case, 
giviog him an account how it was, but not set- 
ting his name to it; declariug that he had 
given it to the Lord, and desired to remain 
unknown. The footboy was sent away with 
the Jetter and money sealed up, with the order 
to turn his coat before he came in sight of the 
and as he was taking down the sermon after| place, that they could not see what livery he 
him, he felt an engagement in his mind to give | wore, and, on delivering the money and letter 
twenty pounds”—a sum in that day probably |into his hands for whom they were sent, not to 
equal to a hundred pounds at the present time. | stay to be asked any questions. 

‘‘ Afterwards he considered that, as this was| ‘He was most affectionately tender to me 
determined when he was warmed with a clear|and his child—beyond what I have known in 
sense of their misery, and as be grew cooler |any, considering his youth. I do not remem- 
that he might change, whereupon he took his|ber that he ever let an opportunity slip of 
notebook, and wrote in it a solemn engagement | acquainting me with his condition when absent. 
before the Lord to perform it when he came} fe hath often writ letters when he baited, on, 
home. When all was over, there was appointed | purpose to send to me by travellers that he 
at the door two men of quality to stand with|might meet on the road. After the battle of 
basins, to receive the collections for the Lrish | Newbury he gave the messenger he was send- 
Protestants; and some others that were officers |ing to the Parliament to acquaint them with 
were appointed to receive for the maimed sol- ' the issue of the battle, a piece, ouly to knock. 


THE PENNS AND PENINGTONS. 
(Continued from page 690.) 

“He was very generous to the Irish Protes- 
tants who came over after the massacre in 
Ireland; also to the plundered wministers and 
maiwed soldiers that were wounded in the 
army. He rarely gave less than a twenty- 
shilling piece at the private fasts where these 
sufferings were presented before him, and that 
was constantly once and sometimes twice a 
week. I shall mention a remarkable instance 
of his charity for the sufferers in Ireland. 
We were at a fast at Milk street in London, 
where Thomas Case, a Puritan preacher, set 
forth the great distress the Irish Protestants 
were in, and the need they stood in of assist- 
ance to get over to England. Le related it so 
affectingly that it pierced my husband greatly, 
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at the door of my lodgings in Blackfriars, and 

leave word that he saw him well after the bat- 

tle—there being ‘time for no more; which 

message in all probability saved my life— 

1 being then sick of the measles, which could 

not come out because of the exercise of my | 
mind by reason of my having heard of the, 
battle. The message was lett between three | 
and four o’clock in the morning; at the hear- 
ing of which the oppression was rolled off my 
spirits, like the removal of a great stone, and 
the measles came forth. 

“*T must add that, in addition to such 
gentleness, sweetness, compassion, affableness, ! 
and courtesy, thy grandfather had a cour- 
age that was without harshness or cruelty; 
and an undaunted spirit such as was rarely 
found with the furementioned excellencies. 
He was also very hospitable ; his generous mind 


gaged in the cause with him,—not in excess, | 


but with great freedom and heartiness, always 
seasoned with savory and edifying discourse, 
—waking mention of the Lord’s gracious 
dealings with them.” 

Thus closes Mary Penington’s retrospective 
description of the husband of her youth, in the 
letter she addressed to her grandson, Springett 
Penn. Asa true and altogether reliable, un- 
adorned history, it constitutes, I think, one of 
the finest and most touching descriptions of a 
noble, gallaot young Puritan soldier which the 
seventeenth century has bequeathed to us. 
The men of Sussex might well be proud of him 
as a native of their county, and doubtless they 
would be so if they only understood his charac- 
ter. But, during the lapse of ages, one gener- 
ation dying out, aud another coming in, each 
cherishing its own favorites for the time being, 
true and accurate knowledge of the good and 
the noble sons of past centuries is liable to be 
forgotten even in their native place. And, 
were it not for some favorable circumstances, 
this history of Sir William Springett’s short 
life would have been lost like many another. 
His wife’s most tender and graphic description, 
addressed to his daughter and to his grandson, 
and the careful preservation of her letters, 
among the Friends, bring him now before us in 
life-like colors after the lapse of so many ages. 
Probably few in Sussex at this day know aught 
about him, save what the mural tablet in the 
church of Ringmer sets forth. 


Here lyeth the body of 


SIR WILLIAM SPRINGETT, KNT., 

Eldest son and heir of Herbert Springett of Sussex, 
Who married Mary Proude, on!y daugbter and heir of 
Sir John Proude, Knt., 

Colonel in the service of the United Provinces, 
And of Anne Fagge, his wife, of the co-heirs of 
Edward Fagge of Ewell, near Feversham, 
in the County of Kent, Esq. 

He had issue by Mary his wife, one sonne, 
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John Springett, and one daughter, 
Gulielma Maria Posthuma Springett, 

H-, being Colonel in the service of the Parliament 
at the taking of Arundel Castle in Sussex, there 
contracted a sickness of which he died 
February the 3rd, Anno Domini 1643, 
being 23 years of age. 

His wife, in testimony of ber deaw affection to bim, 
hath erected this monument to his memory. 

(To be continued.) 
cats 
From Life Thoughts. 

BY H. W. B. 

God says the peace of the man that loves 
him shall flow like a river; and if ours is not 
such, it is because its springs are not ia Mount 
Zion—because its sources are the marshes and 
the lowlands, and not the erystal fountains of 
the hills. ‘ 

This peace shall not be like a shower, falling 

| with temporary abundance, but like the river 


7 : a | which flows by th ttage r, alway 
delighted in entertaining those that were en- | . Po ae oe or 


| and singing. 
} The man hears it when he rises in the morn- 
ing ; he hears it inythe quiet noon ; he bears it 
| when the sun goes down; and if he wakes in 
the night, its sound is in hisear. It was there 
when he was a child; it was there when he 
| grew up to manhood ; it was there when he was 
an old man ; it will murmur by his grave upon 
| its banks, and sing and flow for his children 
| after him. It is to such a river that God likens 
the divine bounty of peace given to his people. 

How little do we know of this peace of God! 
We deem ourselves happy if we have one serene 
hour out of the twenty-four; and if now and 
then there comes a Sabbath which is balm at 
morning, and sweetness at the still noon, and 
benediction at evening, we count it a rare and 
blessed experience. 

The child frightened in his play runs to seek 
his mother. She takes him upon her lap, and 
presses his head to her bosom; and with the 
tenderest words of love she looks down upon 
him, and smooths his hair and kisses his 
cheek, and wipes away his tears. And then, 
in low and gentie voice, she sings some sweet 
descant, some lullaby of love, and the fear fades 
out from his face, and a smile of satisfaction 
plays over it, and at length his eyes close and 
he sleeps in the ‘deep depths and delights of 
peace. God Almighty is the mother, and the 
soul is the tired child; and He folds it in his 
arms, and dispels its fears, and lulls it to re- 
pose, saying, “Sleep, my darling; sleep. [It is 
I who watch thee.” “ He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” The mother’s arms encircle but one ; 
but God clasps every yearning soul to his 
bosom, and gives to it the peace which passeth 
understanding, beyond the reach of care or 
storm. 








A good thought is a great boon, for which God 
is first to be thanked, next he who is first to 
utter it. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS, 

In this age much is said about raising 
women to an equality with men. In some 
respects it may be necessary, but already it is 
evident that by the laws of nature, established 
by the benefi@ent Creator, woman is designed 
to occupy the highest position possible for hu- 
man beings to stand upon—the training of the 
young mind. This great duty devolves more 
especially on the mother, as the father is ne- 
cessarily otherwise much engaged, and she has 
it in her power, in a great degree, to form the 
future character of her child according to 
her wishes. It was said of some great war- 
riors of olden times that they had Roman 
mothers and Spartan mothers,—their mothers 
thought there was great glory in being great 
conquerers ; but the truly Christian mother 
teaches her son that “he that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
To rule our own spirits, and submit our wills 
to the will of our Father in Heaven, is the 
great business of our lives. In very early life 
the loving mother sees the necessity of prevent- 
ing the infant from gratifying its own will, 
when about to seize some article, or to do some 
act that would endanger its safety; thus the 
Christian mother, who has the courage and 
independence to turu her back to the tyrant 
fashion, which demands that herchild shall be 
given over to a hired nurse, imprints on the 
young mind its first and important lesson, obedi- 
ence. Ilerstrong love forthe babe induces her 
to treat it with the greatest kinduess and tender- 
ness, and the little creature returns this affection. 
Ah! see how the babe loves the mother who 
nurses and takes care of it herself. It is ina 
State to receive instruction from her as its men- 
tal faculties expand, and as she herself has 
been taught in the school of Christ, she teaches 
by example and precept His commandments. 
In an early age, that great duty of doing to 
others as we would they should do to us, may be 
imprinted on the memory, by gently telling the 
child not to do anything to a little playmate 
that he would not like done to himse'f. This 
feeling will become a settled principle of action, 
as later in life he mingles with the business 
world. And when the children begin to love 
and admire the beauties of this wonderful 
world in which we live, and inquire who made 
them ail, the deeply concerned mother will 
not allow herself to be so earnestly engaged in 
business, or engrossed with the piano or other 
vain amusements, as to turn away the innocent 
children with a short or impatient answer ; but 
wiil improve the opportunity of teaching them 
to love the Omnipotent’ Creator, who in His 
goodness and loving kindness has adapted 
all His works for the benefit and enjoyment of 


man, when used under His guidance, and 
therefore we are in duty bound to love, wor- 
ship and put our trust in Him. The first and 
greatest commandment being taught, the second 
will also be fulfilled, to love not only our ind 
neighbor, but to love all mankind and pray for 
them who may treat us unkiodly, by rewember- 
ing the wise man said, “ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 
Thus, training the child in the way he should 
go, the ground of the heart is prepared for the 
reception of the good seed, which, if permitted 
to grow, will bring forth an hundredfold in 
this world, and in the world to come life eternal. 
Children, secing their parents concerned to at- 
tend all our religious meetings, will generally 
be willing to go with them, although at times 
they may plead excuses ; yet the parent, seeking 
aright for ability, will be enabled to convince 
them of the obligation to worship the Supreme 
Being in spirit and in truth. Have we not 
reason to believe that our offspring thus trained 
would in most cases grow up as plants of the 
Lord’s right hand planting, and that there 
would be a succession of faithful standard 
bearers. A profitable inquiry for every parent 
to make is, why are so many of our members 
absent from our religious meetings? Is it not 
because of the lukewarmness of parents and 
heads of families? Let our hearts be searched 
as with a lighted candle, lest we as a people 
be set aside while others are called in to bear 
up our testimonies. 

We are aware that after the best education 
the youth may wander far away as into a 
strange land, but even there many have remem- 
bered a mother’s prayers and tears, by which 
their spirits have been tendered and contrited, 
and they have desired to return; but whether 
they return or not, the faithful mother will be 
clear, and the language will be, ** Let her alone, 
she has done what she could ;’ and many of her 
offspring may late in life rise up and called her 
blessed. 

Have not many of our great men made a 
similar acknowledgment with John Quincy 
Adams, when he said,“ Whatever there is good 
in me I[ received from my mother.” She la- 
bored from his early life to train him for use- 
fulness as a statesman, and she succeeded. 
To prepare him for the resignation he felt when | 
he exclaimed, ‘ This is the last of earth, I am 
content,” was, no doubt, also her care and con- 
cern, and her name will go down to posterity 
as one the people delight to honor. But above 
all keep in remembrance how Hannah of old 
took little Samuel to the Lord’s house and dedi- 
cated him to the Lord’s work and service; and 
as he was obedient to the call, he was made a 
prophet to the house of Is rael ; his mother la- 
bored and succeeded. Oh! that mothers in 
this day would do likewise, not desiring any 
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higher or more useful station than that of a 
mother or teacher of little children, although 
she may mostly live in the retirement of that 
“dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest,” HOME, 
muking ita pleasant, peaceful asylum for the 
husband and father to retire to after the toils 
ot the day. She may be doing a greater work 
toward saving a nation than the poteptate on 
his throne, or the statesman in the legislative 
ball, because she is doing much not only to 
prepare these to fill with propriety their 
various duties in this life, but, above all, to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven when time shall be 
no Jonger. Mothers, pause and seriously re- 
flect before you turn away the infant, that 
seems like a little angel given you to train in 
the way it should go. Will you leave this im- 
portant work toa hired nurse, although she 
may do the best she can, yet it cannot be ex- 
pected she will feeb the tender affection and 
rolicitnde of a mother. She may be of a differ- 
ent religious persuasion, and in her sincerity 
impress views and sentiments on the young 
wind that it may not be in your power to 
eradieate. ‘That mothers may not cherish the 
idea that it is not genteel or honorable to nurse 
and take care of their helpless but lovely and 
interesting little ereatures, is the desire of their 
friend, BR. H. 


+ ~~ 


Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The recent Blue River Quarterly Meeting 


was held at Clear Creek in the State of Illinois, 
in a new and commodious honse jast completed, 
situated in a beautiful grove of native forest 
trees. The meeting was large, notwithstanding 
its members are scattered throughout Hliuveis 
and part of Indiana. Friends were present 
from oue to three hundred miles distant. A 
Monthly Meeting bas been recentty established 
at Benjaminville, (ten miles east of Blooming- 
tov,a city of some fifteen thousand inhabitants, ) 
to be held the Seventh-day after the second 
Vifth-day. The mectings on Seventh and First- 
days were crowded,—that of First-day filling 
the aisles and passages——and were seasons of 
Divine favor, in which many were contrited 
even to tears. In the afternoon, a religious 
meeting was held for children and youth. The 
children filled the galieries and adjacent seats, 
whilst the adults were seated in the rear. It 
was a season long to be remembered. Impres- 
sions made upon the susceptinle minds of the 
precious youth are often of permanent duration. 
The Quarterly Meeting held at Clear Creek is 
within 150 wiles of that in lowa, and a pleasant 
iuterchange is already awakened between the 
members of the two meetings, and some Friends 
are already thinking a Yearly Meeting west of 
the great Mississippi may yet in the wisdom of 
the great Head of the Church arise in these 
fertile and beavtiful prairies. A FRIEND. 
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From “ Reformers und Martyrs before and after Luther.” 
BY WM. HODGSON. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 
(Continued from page 693.) 


Thomas, however, led no idle life in his mo- 
nastic condition. He still ditigently oeeupicd 
himse}f with the copying of boos, and writing 
original works, as well as in the daily routine 
of the monastery. He issaid to have been 
quiet a fine penman, taking delight in having 
books wel) written and even in an ornamental 
manner. He made many copies of his own 
works, and the monastery preserved for many 
years a beautiful copy of the Bible in foar vol- 
umes, executed by him, and several other large 
books. He was a great economist of time, and, 
to the neglect of his health, busied himself 
from the earliest hour in the morning. His 
maxim was: ‘‘ In the morning, resolve ; and in 
the evening, examine thy behaviour; what thou 
hast that day been, in thought, word, and deed ; 
for in all these, perhaps, thou hast often of- 
fended God and thy brother. Gird thy loins 
like a valiant man, and be continually watch- 
fal against the malicious stratagems of the 
devi}. Bridle the appetite of gluttony, and 
thou wilt with Jess difficulty restrain al) other 
inordinate desires of animal nature. Never 
suffer the invaluable moments of thy Jife to 
steal by unimproved, and leave thee in idleness 
and vacancy; but be always either reading, or 
writing, or praying, or meditating, or employed 
in some usefal labor for the common good.” 

During many years of his life, and unti) his 
decease, he held the office of sub-prior of the 
monastery. His life flowed on like a placid 
stream, with quiet industry, lonely contempla- 
tion, and secret drawings to the Source of all 
good in prayer. Uliman says of him, partly on 
the authority of Franciseus Tolensis, that all 
who were acquainted with him have borne wit- 
ness how, during the whole course of his life, 
he evinced love to God and love to man, cheer- 
fully bearing all afffictions, and kindly exeus- 
ing the faults and foibles of his brethren. In 
his whole nature and habits, he was cleanly, 
moderate, chaste, inwardly happy, and out- 
wardly cheerful. His great endeavor was for 
the attainment of uniform tranquillity and 
peace of mind, and the calm happiness of com- 
munion with the Most High. With this in 
view, he did not willingly or needlessly entan- 
gle himself with the affairs of the world, 
avoided intercourse with its great and honor- 
able, observed a marked silence when the con- 
versation turned on temporal things, and was 
ever fond of solitude and meditation. Yet he 
was by no means void of sensibility, and had 
from early youth a warm and lively sense of 
friendship, chiefly founding it on a mutual love 
of heavenly things. His Biographies of eleven 
of his fellow-inmates at the Brother House of 





| 
| 
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Deventer evince this in a lively manner. He| might have been the case had he not beea 
was full of zeal for the welfare of the commu-| bound by the ties of his order, and had he telt 
nity in which he lived, and an eloquent advocate } himself free to contrast his own inward convic- 
of their views of divine truth. Multitudes are | tions with the falsities which had been forced 
said to have flocked to hear him, even from re-} upon mankind in the name of Christianity. 
mote places. elt is said that during the exer-| He might thus have seen that the system then 
cise of singing the psalms, he stood erect, never|ia vogue, and to which he clung, was, in its 
studying his ease by leaning against anything | tenor and in its spirit, no more like his own 
to support his body; his look was reverentially | spirit and the secret tendencies of his heart, 
upward ; and his countenance and whole frame | than a dead and dry nutshell is like the rich 
showed the heavenly direction of his soul. WeJand living fruit. Bat he felt himself a pilgrim 
must not omit to add, that on certain occasions, | and a sojourger in the world, his miad was 
in conformity with the practices then prevalent, | ardently beat heavenward, his childlike spirit 
he resorted ta the use of the scourge as a part | was satisfied with nothing short of the incomes 
of his private personal discipline. of heavenly cons lation, and he seemed to 
Thomas’s outward appearance corresponded | shrink from looking outward at the inconsistent 
to the gentleness of his inward nature. fe is| dogmas which were afloat, or from endeavoring 
described as below the middle size, but well|to meddle with things which, without direc: 
proportioned. The color of his face was fresh, | guidance aud help irom on high, be might 
with a slight tinge of browa. His eyes were | have found too hard for his gentie nature. In 
piercingly bright, and notwithstandiog almo-t | short, he was not made for that warfare; and 
constant use, retained their acuteuess of vision | it would not be right to judge him unfaithful, 
to extreme old age; so that he never used spec- | for not seeing what had never been clearly un- 
tacles, though he lived to be over ninety years | | folded to his view, when we have abuadant 
of age. evidence of his constant concern to be found 
Besides his eleven Biographies already mea-| walkiag acceptably with God, according to the 
tioned, which were probably the product of his | measure of light and grace vouchsafed. 
somewhat early years, he wrote a series of Ser.| It is true, as Ullman remarks, that he ad- 
mons, for the especial use of the “ Novices ” in| hered strictly to the creed of the Romish faith 
religious institutious: and his more important! as it had been hauded down, and did aot assail 
works the “ Soliloquy of the Soul,” the ‘*Gar-/ any of its doctrines. Ie practised with zeal 
den of Roses,” the “ Valley of Lilies,” and es- | the exercises of worship which then obtained 
peci: ally his great work on “ The Imitation of | currency, and believed them to be right, not 
Christ,” with some minor pieces, are supposed | feeling disposed to enter into what he might 
to have been written during the later and more; have considered as a rash spirit of criticism, in 
mature period of his life. He wrote also some | doubting their correctness or efficacy. In seme 
Discourses addressed to Monks, a few religious | of his writings his views seem more or less 
poems, and other smali works of but little in-| tinged with the legalisin of the schools of the 
terest at the present time. middle ages; but iu other parts be displays re- 
From what we have already seen of his life} markably clear and sound views of the uature 
and character, it is hardly needful to say that | of regeneration and redemption through Christ 
in all his writings his great object is to uphold | cur Saviour. His mind was not fond of the 
and maintain the spiritual nature of all true! intricacies of doctrine. He made war, nvt 
religion, and to bring it home to the heart of | with heretics, but with the world, sin being the 
man as a renovating power ; yet that his views, | | great heresy in his eyes, and the object of per- 
excellent aad edifying as they are in this re- | | petual hostility. To the hierarchical system 
spect, are by no means free from the cherished | he seems to have paid no attention. Ile just 
bias of his mind towards the system prevalent | let it stand where he found it, and looked to 
in his day. He was a great reformer, yet still | eomething more inward. In his numerous 
holding to the forms and ceremonies of the} writings, Ullman says, he only mentions the 
Romish church, notwithstanding the real in-| pope onee [be should have said twice}, and 
compatibility of many of his principles with the | that only for the purpose of saying that he and 
outwardness and legal formalities of that sys- | | all cther men are nothing in the sight of eter- 
tem. His eye seems to have pierced as it were nity, and that his bulls are powerless to obviate 
into the dawn of a brighter day, and his heart the certainty of death. This he has expressed 
to have seized it iu the love of it; but without, in two odd lines of Lutin rhyme: 
being conscious that he was ia measure prepar-| “ Omoia sunt nulla, Rex, Papa, et plumbea balla. 
ing the way for it; for shut up as he was from Canctorum finis : mors, vermis, fovea, cinis.” 
the world in the seclusion of his cloister, the | Ullman further says, “ The secularization of 
scope of his vision was limited, and he could'the church, so far as he was acquainted with 
not freely range over the field of gospel truth! it, must have been, to one who had so little of 
in the liberty ‘and clear light of the gospel, ay a worldly spirit, an abomination. All he did 
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and thought was [in accordance with] the say-] NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, FROM PRIVATE 


















ing of Christ, ‘My kingdom is not of this CORRESPONDENCE. 
world.’ Hence he speaks against striving after No. 10. 
honors either academica) or ecclesiastical, (Continued from page 696.) 


AMSTERDAM, 5th mo., 1867. 

We are now in this quaint ojd country of 
dykes and windmills, more foreign looking, I 
think, than any thing we have vet travelled 
among. It is rather early for Holland, and jn 
addition to the cool weather, we find every 
where that we are in the widst of the “ house- 
cleaning season,” which we know is not caleu- 
lated to show things off to the best advantage. 
Not only are the hotels turned upside down, 
but this morning, on visiting a private gallery 
of paintiugs, in a large and aristocratic man- 
sion, we met with unmistakable symptoms 
of the same epidemic in its various phases ; and 
the beautiful court-yard, through which our 
guide conducted us, and where the flowers and 
shrubbery were in exquisite bloom, was encum- 
bered with piles of carpeting and various ar- 


against the wealth of churches and monas- 
teries, simony, plurality of ecclesiastical offices, 
and the secularities of monachism. . . . He ever 
insists upon the Christian principles of spirit- 
uality and freedum which formed the basis of 
the reformation. ...To him the inward life, 
the disposition of mind, is the great matter. 
No work or external thing is of any value ex- 
eept through love. Where there is genuine 
love, it sanetifies all. In the spirit of the fra- 
ternity of which he was a member, he did 
many things to pave the way for reform. 
These consisted chiefly in zealously ineculeat- 
ing the reading of the Bible and the transerip- 
tion of copies of it,—in laying the chief weight, 
not upon Moses or any sort of law, but upon 
Christ and his gospel, upon grace, repentance, 


faith, love, and the appropriation of the spirit 
of Seripture by the Spirit of God in the soul 
—in laboring much for the religious revival 
and instruction of the people—and in_practi- 
cally evincing a lively concern for the literary 
education of the rising generations. Al} this 
included the germs of future evolutions, al- 
though the harvest which they bore was such 
as Thomas never anticipated, and, if foreshown 
to him, he would scarcely have recognized as 
the growth of his own seed.” 

Searcely anything is known of the latter 
days of this eminently hunble and heavenly- 
minded Christian. He appears to have been 
permitted to attain to a somewhat unusually 
prolonged life. No particular incidents of his 
last illness have come down to us, but ke died 
in the summer of 1471, about the ninety-second 
year of his age. 

But few of his works have been translated 
from their original Latin into the English Jan- 
guage. His ‘Imitation of Christ,” written 
about the sixty-first year of his age, is so well 
known and so highly appreciated, that it is 
scarcely needful here to enter into any analysis 
of its contents. It consists of three books, to 
which some editors have attiched a fourth, be 
ing “ the Book of Sacrament ;”’ which, however, 
evidently by no means belongs to it, and has 
probably been in the first place appended by 
some who desired thereby to impart a more 
Romich character to the whole work. 

As much as lies in thy power, shun the re- 
sorts of worldly men; for much conversation 
on secular business however innocently man- 
aged, greatly retards the progress of the spirit- 
ual life. We are soon captivated by vain ob- 
jects and employments, and soon defiled; and 
J have wished a thousand times, that I had 
either not been in company, or bad been silent. 








































































































































































































ticles of furniture, that could have had no 
exeuse for being there, short of the presence of 
this annual dispensation, which is especially 
honored by the tidy people of Holland. 
the cars on our way here, we met a gentleman 
and lady, the Jatter of whom we found had 
been a Friend, and her father had founded the 
first infant school that was established in Am- 
sterdam. 
anxious we should visit it. 


In 


It still flourishes, and she was quite 
She told us the 
Friends’ meeting-house in Austerdam had 
lately been sold, but the purehaser kindly 
allowed it to be opened for use when travelling 
Friends visited the city. Belgium, which is on 
our route from Paris here, is a curious old 
Duteh town, where every thing shone with 
cleanliness, and where our beds and bedding 
were beyond all question the softest and the 
whitest and the most inviting in every way of 
any we have yet encountered. We visited the 
museum at B., and saw a very valuable collec- 
tion of the works of the old masters. Among 
the wonders of this museum is a man without 
arms, busily at work, copying one of the 
paintings with his toes. We watched him with 
interest and had a long conversation with him. 
He told us he was born without arms, had been 
a painter 10 years, and was now making money 
by his art. He used his feet with almost as 
much ease as most people do their hands, 
holding his palette in hie left one, and his 
brush in the right, as though all his toes were 
fingers, changing them with the most perfect 
facility, and even thrusting his foot into his 
pocket, as another man would his hand. He 
wrote his name for us with great rapidity, and 
well, and told us he shaved himself. He was 
evidently a genius. R. ordered a picture which 
will be placed among our curiosities. The 
quays at Belgium are very curious aud crowded 
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with shipping. 
Jacques—a venerable old building, exceedingly 
rich in paivtings and marble sculpture, and 
containing the tomb of Rubens and his family. 
From L. we came on to Rotterdam, a strange- 
looking town, in the singular combination of 
land and water, trees and shipping, mixed up 
all through the streets, that were scarcely more 
numerous than the canals. Here, too, we saw 
the bright brass milk vessels and some peculiar 
head dresses, but the costumes generally were 
less remarkable than we had expected to see. 
Rotterdam is too large a city, and frequented by 
too many foreigners, to retain many of its pecu- 
liar characteristics to this late period; and ex- 
cepting in the matter of cleandiness and in the 
leaning of the houses over the streets, it re- 
minded us strongly of some of the oldest parts 
of our own quiet Philadelphia. This latter 
peculiarity is very extraordinary, the eaves fre- 
quently projecting a foot or 18 inches over the 
foundations, and is occasioned, as | am informed, 
by the settling of the walls, which is owing to 
their resting entirely on piles. The houses 
nevertheless look quite firm and substantial. 
The appearance in the streets is very sin- 
gular. Our ride in the cars from R. to Am- 
sterdam, where we now are, was ove all enjoyed 
immensely, carrying us, as it did, by the side of 
canals of all sorts and capacities, and over 
ground that only a few years ago was covered 
with water. The country houses reminded us 
somewhat in their style oi building of those we 
have seen in central Pennsylvania, but their 
excessive cleanliness and neainess were almost 
as great a curiosty as the manner in which each 
one was surrounded and intersected by canals 
greater or smaller, as the case demanded, and 
are used as we Americans would use fences. 
The houses are generally on the very brink of 
the water, which the natives seem to consider as 
indispensable as the air they breathe. The 
number of windmills added another novel 
feature to this interesting ride. Near the city 
of Amsterdam, there is a little village called 
Brock, that has the name of being “ the clean- 
est town ia the world,” and judging from what 
we heard of it, it is a novelty worth visiting ; 
but, alas! we were told that just now the whole 
place was upset with housecleaning, and 
we would ouly lose time if we made the 
attempt to visit it; so, instead, we devoted 
the morning to an excursion to Zaandam, 
where is the ecabiu occupied by Peter the 
Great, while working there as a ship builder. 
It is a little frame cottage of two rooms. It 
bears every mark of authenticity, and contains 
several pictures of the great man and several 
members of his family, also the chair in which 
he had so often sat. There has been no attempt 
at “restoration,” as in the case of Shakespeare's 
house, but one of the kings of Holland has 


, 


We visited the church of St. | caused an open brick building to be constructed 


over the cabin, to protect it from the weather. 
The village of Zaandam is sometimes called 
the village of Windmills. 1t contains about 
400, and extends four or five miles along 
both sides of a caval, on one side of which the 
houses are on the very brink of the water, and 
on the other there is just room for a narrow 
carriage road. The cottages are all low and 
small, but as nice as can be imagined, and lovk- 
ing as though each had been freshly painted in 
true Dutch style, green, yellow or blue, or all 
combined, and many of them with a little gar- 
den well stocked with splendid tulips and lovely 
clumps of old-fashioned cowslips and prim- 
roses. As we drove along this singular street, 
where the weekly cleaning was in full tide of 
operation, and where we saw rows of bright 
copper vessels and stacks of well-scoured 
wooden ware drying in the sun, according to 
time-honored customs, we frequently had oc- 
easion to remark the striking similarity in little 
household ways and arrangements to the habits 
of our own land, which of course have de- 
scended from the early Knickerbocker ancestry 
of those who now occupy the soil. We made 
a visit to the interior of one of the windmills, 
which are all inhabited by the miller and his 
family ; and the order and neatness and comfort 
of the one we saw were truly remarkable, con- 
sidering the very contracted space that the 
dwelling occupied. Half a dozen children and 
their parents had evidently been disturbed from 
| their mid-day meal by our entrance, but they 
all looked as merry and happy as po:sible, 
and their bliss was made perfect by the dis- 
tribution among them of a handful of pennies. 
These mills are used for a variety of purposes— 
pumping to drain the country, sawing wood, 
extracting linseed oil, &c., Ke. 
ciseontudilillinaaatit 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A NEW COAL MINE. 


While travelling recently in the State of 
Illinois we visited the town of Bloomington, 
on the Central R. R., a place of fifteen thou- 

sand inhabitants. This is one of the finest little 

cities in the west. Here is the State Normal 
School. The edifice is four sturies high, 160 
by 110 feet,—800 pupils—the future teachers 
lof the West. The grounds are laid out with 
remarkable taste, embracing a lawn of twenty- 
lfive acres, planted over with evergreen and 
forest trees. 

In the suburbs of Bloomington there has re- 
cently been discovered a rich coal mine, which 
is of great value in-the prairie land. ‘The first 
car load was sent to the city by the company a 
few days before we were there, and bought by 

|a young man, who immediately sold it, and gave 
|the proceeds to the city fund for aiding the 
‘poor. The buyer sold it again, and put the 
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proceeds into the treasury, and as “one candle 
may light a thousand if itself be tipped with 
fire,” so this first act of humanity kindled a 
flame in other hearts, and the coal continued to 
change hands until the fund amounted to one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty dollars, when 
the coal itself was disbursed among the needy. 

J. A. D. 

Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 12th mo. 25, 1867. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 11, 1868. 


Extension oF Divine Favor —The ac- 
knowledgment has been several times made 
through the medium of our columns, that in 
various localities throughout our borders, there 
has appeared to be a renewed extension or vis- 
itation of Divine Love, through which many 
minds, especially among the youth, have been 
brought to consider not only their own position, 
but the condition of the church iu general. 

These are matters of the gravest importance, 
and are not to be lightly spoken of, dest our 
strength be expended in expression. 

But for those who are concerned for the pro- 
motion of Truth, they possess a vital interest, 
and are regarded with feelings of gratitude, and 
also of deep solicitude, that the manifestations 
of merciful favor may be appreciated and im- 
proved. ‘To-day, if ye would hear the word 
of the Lord, harden not your hearts.” This 
*“ Word” within us, which calls us to watch over 
and perfect our own spirits, is an inspiration 
which no teaching can supercede or abolish. 
By obedience to its instructions, we become pos- 
sessed of that vital force by which evil is over- 
come with good; and in this Christian attain- 
ment we not only love those who love us, but can 
pray for our enemies; and can clothe and feed 
them in the spirit which vaunteth not itself nor 
is puffed up. This appears to us to be the test 
and crowning point of everything which claims 
to be refurmatory in its character. In the 
humble self-denyihy life which is its precursor, 
we become essentially the followers of Him who 
was “meek and lowly,” and know of a truth 
that His “ kingdom is not of this world,’”’ but is 
a sure refuge when the earth is made to quake 
with fear; for within this domain of love and of 
peace there is no fear, save the fear of wrong- 
doing. The mind thus redeemed and devoted 





to God, endeavoring to renew the perfection of 
the image in which it was created, becomes not 
only lovely through its meekness and gentle vir- 
tues, but is made strong to suffer for the Truth; 
aod this suffering is yet to be passed through 
for the body’s sake, of which Christ is the head. 
We would say to our beloved young friends who 
have felt their spirits “burn” within them, who 
have had the fire of Divine Love rekindled 
upon the altar of the heart, look not abroad 
for the realization of your new-born hopes and 
desires, for the chief blessings of Heaven are to 
be found within. In proportion to your fidelity 
to the “law” which ‘is perfect,’ your faith 
will be increased in the sufficiency of that grace 
which is given to all in order for their salvation, 
and in the possession of this truth in its “ un- 
corrupted simplicity, you will have the spring 
and nutriment of an ever-growing piety.” 
a eee se 

Diep, at bis residence in Washington Co., Pa., on 
the 3lst of Twelfth month, 1866, Isaac CLEAVER, in 
the 80th year of his age; a member of Westland 
Monthly Meeting. 
, on the lst of Ninth month, 1867, in Flushing, 
Drsoran, widow of the late Henry C. Bowron, in 
the 73d yearof her age. She was a member of New 
New York Monthly Meeting for more than 40 years, 
and for a long time filled the station of Overseer, 
universally beloved and respected. Her kind and 
affectionate manner endeared her to many friends, 
and many who were comparatively strangers re- 
member her cordial grecting, particularly the young. 
She was a true wife, a tender and loving mother, 
and faithful in performing every manifest duty. 
There is not a shadow of doubt but that her pure 
spirit has entered through the pearl gates, to be for- 
ever at rest. 
, on the Third of Ninth month, 1867, at her 
residence in Edgmont, Delaware County, Pa., Exiza- 
BETH, widow of the late Benjamin Tomlinson, in the 
89th year of her age—a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 
, on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1867, Hannan, 
wife of John H. Cavender, aged 78 years; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green St. 
, near Salem, N.J., on the 13th of Twelfth 
month, 1867, ANDREW Griscom, in the 68th year of 
his age. 
, on First-day morning, the 27th of Tenth 
month, 1867, Samuen Speakman, in the 52d year of 
his age; a member of Concord Monthly Meeting. 

—— , on the 25th of Twelfth month, at the resi- 
dence of G. W. Fitzwater, Philadelphia, Mary Lu- 
KENS, in her 86th year; late of Abington, Pa. 
, on Sixth-day, the 3d of First mouth, 1868, 
after a lingering illness, Satuie S., wife of Dr. Seth 
Pancoast, aged 36 years. 
, on Seventh-day, the 4th of First month, 
1868, Exiza W., wife of David Knowles. 
on the morning of the 5th of First month, 
Epitu, wife of Jesse Shoemaker, in her 70th year. 


























If you begia to apelogize for what cannot be 
defended, you will end by defending what can- 
nt be apvlogized for. 
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FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


First month 14th, 1868. At the request of a num 
ber of Friends, Cauks S. HaLtowett has consented 
to repeat his lecture, “Ocean Experiences,” at 7} 
o’clock. 

sn al ile 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE ATD AND ELE- 
VATION OF THE FREEDMEN 
Stated Meeting on Fourth-day evening next, First 
month 15th, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
Room, Race St. 
The Committee on Education will meet in the Li- 
brary Room, at 7} o’clock same evening. 
J. M. Ettis, 
ANNE Cooper, 
asaiacgepailale aan as 


FRIENDS’ FUEL ASSOCIATION FOR TIE POOR. 


Stated meeting on Seventh-day evening next, 
First month 18th, 1868, at 8 o’clock. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
as calle 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 

The Executive Committee on First-day Schools, 
having examined a series of Questions (prepared for 
her own use) by a First-day School Teacher, and 
believing that they will be very serviceable to First- 
day Schools, have concluded to pnblish them in 
book form, at a moderate rate. To enable them to 
do so, funds will be needed, and the friends of the 
cause are requested to forward their contributions to 
the Treasurer, Jos. Powell, 3120 Chestnut St., West 
Philadelphia. 


\ Clerks. 


—___ +—~ee 


We offer for the perusal of Friends beyond 
the limits of the meeting for which it was is- 
sued, An Address to the Members of Green 
street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. Its 
application is so general that its usefulness may 
be increased by circulation. 

One from Friends of Nottingham Q. Meeting 
has been received, which we also publish, 


An Adiress of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia, to its 
members. 

Dear Friends :—With a salutation of love 
we are concerned to address you, for the pur- 
pose of stirring up the pure mind by bringing 
into view the excelleney of our fundamental 
principle-—the Light of Christ in the con- 
science, and the testimonies issuing from it. 
Impressed, as we are, with a sense of the preserv- 
ing influence of these testimonies, and their 
adaptation to the affairs of every-day life, we 
regard with concern any evidence of a want of 
appreciation of them by our members. We 
would that all, and especially our young friends 
Who have a birthright, might remember the 
advantages which they possess as members of 
the Society of Friends. They are relieved 
from much of a superficial and ceremonial 
charaeter, which has a tendency to fetter and 
bind the spirit; and their exemption from 
oaths, and the leniency shown in reference to 
military services, &c., as conscientious members 
of our religious organization, should cause them 





to reflect whence these privileges have arisen. 
We can but trace them to the faithfulness of 
our predecessors, who, although immured in 
dungeons for conscience sake, by Divine aid 
held fast their convictions of truth without 
wavering. Their advocacy of a free gospel 
ministry and refusal to pay tithes subjected 
them to bitter persecutions, but prepared the 
way in a remarkable manner for that liberty of 
conscience which we now enjoy. We desire to 
be brought near in feeling with such of our 
members as have manifested but little or no in- 
terest in the practical workings of our organi- 
zation, or who, through discouragements of any 
kind, may have absented themselves from our 
meetings for Divine worship. Let us endeavor 
to enter into sympathy with each other, that 
we may better understand the difficulties which 
exist. One way by which we believe this may 
be effected, is through a well regulated social 
intercourse,—a want of which, we fear, is too 
general among us. The obligation to assemble 
for worship, and for the purpose of presenting 
“ our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and accepta- 
hle to God,” is felt to be binding upon all 
Christian professors, and having been made 
sensible of its strengthening effects, we notice 
with deep regret the absence from our meetings 
of some of our membérs, who have suffered 
themselves to be turned aside by untoward cir- 
cumstances. We believe there is a loss sus- 
tained not only by such as absent themselves, 
but also by those who are regularly found in 
the performance of this “reasonable service :” 
the latter miss the animating ivfluence of the 
presence of those upon whom they look as 
children of the same family, and for whose wel- 
fare they feel a deep interest; and the former, 
by not availing themselves of this source of 
spiritual strength, are deprived of the blessing 
which is often found even by the two or three 
who are gathered in the name of the Lord. 

For those in the middle or younger walks of 
life, who occupy the position of heads of fami- 
lies, we feel an earnest solicitude. May these 
be stimulated to assemble with their friends 
under a sense of the obligation thereof, and 
haply, like some formerly who went forth to 
meet with the Divine Master, they may receive 
the salutation, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole ;” and, being strengthened, they may, 
by precept and example, encourage the children 
to gather with them. 

We, more than any other people, if we are 
consistent with our profession, are independent 
of outward ministrations,—our faith leading us 
to regard the inward Teacher as the essential 
source of spititual instruction, we may, when 
brought in contact with that which does not 
meet the Witness for Truth in our minds, retire 
to the inner sanctuary and there await the 
arising of life, whereby we shall be enabled to 
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mingle in spirit with the Living Seed, and to 
know of. the doctrine whether iv be of God or 
of man, and also realize that they ‘‘ who wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.”’ 
Through this medium, a qualification will be 
received to fill the places made vacant by the 
removal of those who “ have borne the burden 
and heat of the day,” and to support the testi- 
mony loved and upheld by them. 

If the eye is turned outward, we shall doubt- 
less discover at times that even those who 
should “ adorn the doctrine” which they preach, 
give evidence of holding their treasure in 
earthen vessels; but, dear friends, shall we 
falter because of the failings of others? Rather 
let us look with charity upon a brother who 
may be overtaken with a fault, and consider our- 
selves lest we also be tempted. In watching 
the footsteps of others, and thereby neglecting 
our own, as much weakness has, perhaps, en- 
sued as from any other cause. We wish not to 
be apologists for wrong doing, but would en- 
courage a// to individua] faithfulness; so that, 
instead of becoming faint hearted at the re- 
missness of others, we may be ready to prove 
our own works and render aid in checking 
everything that has a tendency to weaken the 
body or destroy its vitality. We have need, 
each one, to be upon the watch, that the enemy 
approach not by an unguarded path, or be 
allowed to sow tares. 

It is by bearing up one another’s hands in 
the promotion of truth, by endeavoring to 
strengthea each other to walk worthy the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called, that we are to re- 
alize the advantages resulting from an associated 
body. We would encourage every right effort 
for the mingling of the old and young, be- 
lieving much good may be effected by it. The 
aged, by manifesting interest and love for the 
youth, will be more likely to retain their mental 
vigor and cast around them the beauty of a 
green old age, while those who are as the open- 
ing buds in the spring-time of life will, under 
the shelter of the older branches, be protected 
from the extremes of heat and cold, and to- 
gether they may form a living emblem of a 
fruitful tree ia the garden of the Lord. 

On behalf of the Meeting, 
Jacos M. Et.ts, 
Exvizaseta W. Lippincott, 


the Church. But the way not appearing quite 
clear at present to visit Friends in their fami- 
lies, and feeling that there is something more 
due from us, we take this method to convey to 
each of you our sincere desire to call your at- 
tention and ours to the great importance of a 
self-examination, to see whether we are indeed 
living “ the life of the righteous” at our homes, 
































and in the every day walks of life; whether we 

are concerned to assemble ourselves together to 
worship our Heavenly Father, and to render . 
thanks to Him for the many blessings which 

we receive at His hands. 

The absence from many of our meetings of a 
large number of the younger portion of so- 
ciety, has been to us a source of sorrow and 
regret; for if our Society is to be continued, 
and the sublime testimonies, which we believe 
were given us as a people to bear before the 
world, are to be supported and upheld, it is to 
them we must look for a succession of standard 
bearers. 

To you, then, dear parents, and especially 
the precious motkers, who exert so powerful an 
influence over your tender offspring, we would 
recommend a diligent and earnest watch unto 
prayer, for wisdom and ability to guard them 
from the many snares that await them on every 
hand, to lead them away from the path of vir- 
tue and peace. 

And oh, that you, dear young people, would 
pause in your career, and diligently ponder ™~ 
your ways,—may you realize in your inmost 
hearts, that you are not only beings of the 
present, but of the future,—that your kind 
Heavenly Father is inviting you to come up 
higher,—that he is calling you, with a bigh 
and holy calling, to lay aside the corrupting 
amusements that “ war against the soul”—and 
that “ perish with the using”—and buy of Him 
cold tried in the fire that you may be rich— 
and white garments wherewith you may be 
clothed, se that when time to you shall be no . 
more, you may attain to a mansion in that 
building of God, that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Dear friends, we desire not to trouble you 
with many words, but we feel deeply concerned 
that each of us, younger and older, may take 
time to reflect whilst we are favored with the 
opportunity, and interrogate ourselves to know 


Clerks. | whether we feel prepared to be called to another 
Philadelphia, Third month 28th, 1867. state of being, even though that call should 


a te aa 


come to-morrow! remembering that unless we 
feel a foretaste of Heaven whilst in the body, 
we shall not be prepared to enjoy that blessed 
state hereafter. 

Finally, dear friends, let us encourage and 
stimulate each other to brighten the chain of 
love and good-will amongst us ; endeavor to live 
right at home, so that we shall be enabled to 
attend our meetings in such a spirit as shall 


THe COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY NoTTING- 
HAM QUARTERLY MEETING, ino the Fifth month 
last, to visit in Gospel love the subordinate 
meetings, and also Friends in their families, (if 
way should open,) having performed that ser- 
vice so far as to visit all the meetings, are en- 
couraged, believing that our labors thus far 
have been ackuowledged by the Great Head of 
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advance our highest interests, and promote the 
spiritual health of our beloved Society. Let us 
strive to imitate the example of the Lord’s 
prophet, who, when in great distress on account 
of the destruction of the walls around Ancient 
Jerusalem, humbled himself and earnestly 
sought the Lord for strength to enable his peo- 
ple to rebuild the same, which was wonderfully 
accomplished, by each one building the wall 
before his own door! So may we, dear friends, 
by faithfulness and an earnest watch over our- 
selves, build up our part of the heritage. Thus 
shall the waste places be restored, and our Zion 
agaia shine forth, even as a light to the world. 
Signed in and on behalf of the committee, by 
Davip G. McCoy, 


Mary C. Cuter. 
10th mo. 30th, 1867. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
held on 27th of Twelfth month, three integest- 
ing letters from Friends in Ohio and Indiana 
were read, showing the interest there was in- 
creasing. A Conference had been held withio 
the limits of Whitewater Quarter, Ind., and it 
was proposed to hold such a meeting monthly. 

The Committee on Books reported tae fol- 
lowing as being unobjectionable: “It Isn’t 
Right,” price $1.00 ; Jeanie’s New Thoughts,” 
30 cts.; ‘ Answered Prayer,” 25 ets.; “ Allen 
Lucas, the self-made Man,” 50 ets.; “The Lucy 
Books,” 6 vols., $3.50. If Friends at a distance 
desire to purchase any of these works in this or 
the previous list, the Committee will attend to 
it forthem. A set of Questions prepared for 
her owa class by a teacher in Baltimore having 
been reported on favorably, the Committee was 
authorized to have them published. A Vom. 
mittce to make a selection of texts for the use 
of children was also named. The time for 
holding “ The First-day School Association of 
Friends within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,’ was fixed for Sixth day afternoon, 
4th mo. 10th, 1868, at 3 o’clock, P. M.. at Race 
street Meeting House. It is hoped that Friends 
interested in this movement will forward con- 
tributions to the Treasurer, Jos. Powell, 3120 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
08 

EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

No. 13. 

Menicn, Nov. 2d, 1867. 

: I visited Wallenstein’s palace in Prague; it 
13 still occupied by the Wallenstein family, but 
his chapel, banqueting hall, a curious artificial 
grotto in the basement, and the horse which he 
rode at the battle of Lutzen, (stuffed and look- 
lag as if alive,) are shown to visitors. The 
horse is very small, but beautifully formed. 
The chapel is a high, narrow, circular room, 
covered with frescoes; in the gallery was the 




















very carpet upon which on the morning of the 
battle of Lutzen he knelt to pray; over the altar 
is a fine picture of the assassination. Accord- 
ing to Coleridge, he was not guilty of conspiring 
against the Emperor, but there was a conspira- 
cy, and the actors iu it wished to draw him into 
it. I think if the proof had been good, the 
Emperor would have had him regularly tried 
and executed. The other conspirators were 
executed in the market place of Pilnitz. I 
walked through Wallenstein’s gardens and 
gathered flowers, but I cannot feel any enthu- 
saism for him; he was the soldier of despotism, 
and if he meditated independence of the Km- 
peror, there is no reason to think it would have 
been in favor of a general freedom. We visited 
the castle of the Emperor on the hill. It forms 
part of the fortification, and there is a splendid 
prospect from it of the city and of the valley of 
the Moldau beyond. We went into the church, 
the exterior of which resembles the cathedral 
at Cologne, but it is smaller. It stands at one 
end of the court of the palace, which is quite 
spacious. There was a still higher hill beyond 
this, on which was an old convent couvtaining 
some historical and other ¢ollections, but we 
did not visit it. I went into the Jews’ quarter 
of the city, which was more ancient, and had 
narrower streets than that of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. In it is a synagogue built in the sev- 
enth century; it looked like a jail, being but 
one story in height and having grated windows 

It is used now for a Frauenschule. A more 
sightly synagogue stands near it, in which is 
kept a banner that one of the Emperors gave 
to the Jews in honor of their bravery in defend- 
ing Prague either from the Turks or the Pro- 
testant Swedes. There are two splendid bronze 
monuments in Pregue. One is a spire contain- 
ing within it a bronze statue of the Emperor 
Francis on horseback, under a_ baldaquin. 
There were besides in this spire and around it 
figures representing the sixteen ancient circles 
of Bohemia, as well as Science, Commerce, In- 
dustry and the Arts. The other monument was 
a figure of Rodetsky on a buckler, supported by 
nine soldiers. It was made of one hundred 
cannons taken from the Piedmontese in 1858; 
they were melted down to make the bronze. 

The cathedral contains a royal mausoleum 
of marble and alabaster, under which repose 
the remains of royal personages, whose portraits 
are in medallions upon it, the most iuteresting 
to me being that of George Podiebrad. 

From Prague we went on to Schwandorf, 
where is Wallenstein’s summer palace, but it 
was so far from the station that we could not 
see it. We passed the night in the Hotel de 
Poste, near the railroad, and had time in the 
morning to go to the village church, in which 
we saw a mummified body enclosed in a glass 
case. It did not look very repulsive; the face, 
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indeed, was rather interesting, the head lying; Catholiz saints and heroes; the candles even 
in a natural position, with a bishop’s ¢.p on it;| burn on the altar during the service, which 


it was covered with jewels, especially pale ru- 
bies, and was some hundreds of years old. The 
jewels but poorly supplied the place of life, the 
jewel of jewels. On the same night we reached 
Nuremburg, which, in the middle ages, was the 
centre of the fine arts, and which [ was prepared 
to see very much in decay, though interesting 
from its quaintness. In the last I was not dis- 
appointed, but I was surprised to see it so flour- 
ishing and rich; but wherever Protestantism 
predominates over Catholicism the buildings 
look tidy and spruce, and the people industrious 
and cheerful. 

Nuremburg was long a free city, and besides 
it is in Bavaria, which is not so poor aod broken- 
hearted a place as Bohemia. Germans are a 
more industrious people than any Sclavic race, 
at least so they maintain; but a German can 
never do justice to the Sclavonian races. There 
is an antipathy as deep between those races as 
between the Germans and the Celts. When 
will they try to understand each other? A\l- 
ready the Germans have fruetified by the lyri- 
cal and musical genius of the Sclavonians. 

Albert Diirer’s statue in bronze and the house 
where he was born and where he painted, and 
where, I believe, he died, were the first objects 
of interest to us, and we saw them within twen- 
ty-four hours of our arrival. In his house were 
many of his pictures, and it is kept in nice order 
to be seen by strangers, whose fees to the woman 
who attends are probably her living. 

In the court yard of the palace, which we 
visited, is a tree 900 years old, planted by Queen 
Cunegunde. The castle forms a part of the 
fortified wall of old Nuremburg, which formerly 
had three hundred round towers; now there are 
only one hundred ; the four principal ones were 
planned by Diirer, and built of cut stone. Nu- 
remburg is divided into two parts by the Peg- 
nitz river, over which are eight bridges, some 
making picturesque scenes. On one side is the 
church of St. Lawrence, (formerly Catholic,) 
full of statuary and pictures, the works of native 
artists of Nuremburg, who made the middle age 
art so glorious. On its porch is sculptured the 
last judgment ; the painted glass in the church 
is very splendid, but the chef d’couvre of art in 
it is a stone sanctuary in the form of a spire at 
the right of the choir, full of little statuettes, 
and resting on the shoulders of three figares, 
which represent the artist Adam Krafft and his 
two principal workmen. In a sepulchral monu- 
ment in the middle of the church reposes the 
body of Sophia of Brandenburg. The church 
of St. Sebaldus, the patron saint of Nuremburg, 
renowned for his charities, is a Protestant 
church now, but retains, as do all the Lutheran 
churches conquered from the Catholics, all the 


pictures, statues, monuments, Xc., of the oldi 


Pree ene. 


otherwise is like our congregational service, 
consisting of hymns sung by the people, prayers 
read by the minister, (but not responded to 
vocally by the congregation,) and a sermon. [ 
attended an afternoon service in this church. 
There are among the pictures in it some of Al- 
bert Diirer’s, and all the pictures and sculpture 
are good, being by the best Nuremburg artists. 
Opposite St. Sebaldus is the chapel of St. Mau- 
rice, now used as a picture gallery, and opened 
(as soon as the church service closes on Sunday 
morning) to the public. The pictures ure the 
finest of the Byzantine school that | have seen. 
A number of children, evidently of the poorest 
classes, streamed into the gallery as soon as it 
was opened, and seemed to be deeply interested 
in the pictures; then came adu'ts, and it was 
soon full. I was most interested in an Eece 
Homo of Diirer’s, in which the thorn-crownel 
Christ seemed to be forgetting his pain in 
thought, though the flesh evidently was suffer- 
ing. I wondered what was in the minds of 
these gazing children as they surveyed this and 
other martyrdoms, and [ felt the deprivation of 
being tongue-tied by my ignorance of the art of 
German couversation. The highest lesson that 
these Catholic pictures teach is that of resigna- 
tion to overpowering suffering, never of triumph- 
ant action. 5. P. F. 








_——- 
To the Editors of the Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I herewith transmit for your readers the 
following beautiful little poem, written by 
Bernard Barton. The reaching, searching and 
spirit-stirring character of the lines commend 
them to our attentive perusal. a 

QUESTIONS. 
A 
What is onr being’s aim and end?— 
Is it life’s fleeting years to speud 
In joys as fleeting, which but tend 
To tempt our tarriance here ?— 
Believe it noi ;—our space of time 
Was given,—by discipline sublime,— 
To bid our hopes and wishes climb 
Unto a happier sphere. 
Il. 
Seck’st thou to wina noble name ?— 
Bethink thee, ’tis a virtuous aim 
Alone brings honorable fame !— 
Applauded and renowned 
For proudest deeds,—if wanting this,— 
Virtue’s true guerdon thou wilt miss,— 
Obtaining for substantial bliss, 
An idle, empty sound. 
III. 
Liv’st thou to heap up treasured store 
Of Mammon’s soul-enthralling ore ; 
And heaping still to covet more ?— 
To Scripture turn, and see 
His lot, who gathered hoard ag vast; 
Thine eye upon his sentence cast ;— 
“ Thou fool! this night shall be thy last! 
Then whose shall these things be?” 
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ie 
Lov’st thou to bask in beauty’s eye ; 
To dote upon her cheek’s bright dye, 
Her look, her gesture, smile or sigh ?— 
Turn to the silent tomb !— 
There learn, as even the lover must, 


How brief and treacherous beauty’s trust i= 


‘ Ashes to ashe3!” “ Dust to dust!” 
Remains her mortal doom! 


vs 
Art thou a votary of the Nine?— 
By glowing thoughts and tuneful line, 
Hoping to gain within their shrine, 
Honors that shall not die ?7— 
Powerless are harp, and lute, and lyre, 
ill more than Promethean fire 
Tuy spirit shall with hopes inspire 
Of immortality ! 
Vi. 
A warrior art thou ?—in the din 
Ut baitle, glory taugbt to win ?7— 
Ob! bear the still small voice within ; 
Whose accents would declare 
To ears unclos’d, and hearts unsteel’d, 
“Turn inward to thy bartle field, 
“Thy sword the Spirit, Faith thy shield, 
‘And be a victor there.” 


VIL. 

Are toil and poverty thy lot 7— 
Respect thyself,--and marmur not,— 
A'l earth could give, will be forgot 

In life’s last solemn scene !— 
Ail, in the grave, as equals meet, 
And God, upon bis judgment seat, 
Alike impartially will greet 

The mighty and the mean. 


VITf. 

Then “onward!” to thy being’s goal!— 
View not a part; but scan the whole! 
B2 duty’s ta-k, with fearless soul 

“ Determined, dared, and done.” 
Ke patient, humble, thankful, calm, 
So shalt thou win the deathless palm, 
And join in that triumphant psalm, 

Which hails the victory won. 

—_—-99 2 ——__—_— 


“MY FATHER’S AT THE HELM.” 


When foamy cares surround thy bark, 
Aud all withio is very dark, 

No star appears to light thy way, 

And thou art longing for the day— 

Oh, think, dear child of God, that then 
“ A Father's hand is at the belm.” 

And when thy cares like billows come, 
Dashing against thee, one by one, 

And thou dost think thy tiny shell 
Must sink beneath the mountain swell— 
Uh, be at peace, for tis just then 

“ A Father’s hand is at the helm.” 

All gone before have found, like thee, 
Life has but been a stormy sea ; 
They’ve had their nights of darkness too, 
And fears and foes, as well as you ; 
Yet all reached home, to loud proclaim, 
‘A Father's band was at the helm.” 
Then banish fear, dear child of God, 
And kiss the hand that gives the rod; 
There is a needs-be for thy cross, 

And thou’lt receive therefrom no loss, 
For nothing can thy soul o’erwhelm— 
* A Father’s hand is at the helm.” 


Soon will the surge of life be o’er, 

And thou wilt reach a happier shore, 

Where there will be no storms to barm, 

But thou, amidst seraphic calm, 

Wilt tell to all in that bright realm, 

“ A Father’s hand was atthe helm.” G.C, 


From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 
BY Rk. W. EMERSON, 

T am afraid that our domestic life will not bear 
looking into. I fear that our houses will not 
be found to have unity, and to express the best 
thought. The household, the calling, the 
friendships of the citizen are not homogeneous. 
His house ought to show us his honest opinion 
of what his well-being consists in when he 
rests among his kindred, and forgets all affecta- 
tion, all compliance, and even all exertion of 
will. He brings home thither whatever com- 
modities and ornaments have for years allured 
his pursuit, and his character must be seen in 
them. But what idea predominates in our 
houses? Thrift first, then convenience and 
pleasure. Take off all the roofs from street to 
street, and we shall seldom find the temple of 
any higher god than Prudence. ‘he progress 
of domestic living has been in cleanliness, in 
ventilation, in health, in decorum, in countless 
means and arts of comfurt, in the concentration 
of all the utilities of every cliwe in each hovse. 
They are arranged for low benefits. The 
houses of the rich are confectioners’ shops, 
where we get sweetmeats aud wine; the houses 
of the poor are imitations of these to the extent 
of their ability. With these ends housekeeping 
is not beautiful; it cheers and raises neither 
the husband, the wife, nor the child; neither 
the host, nor the guest: it oppresses women. 
A house kept to the end of prudence is labori- 
ous without joy; a house kept to the end of 
display is impossible to all but a few women, 
and their success is dearly bought. 

If we look at this matter curiously, it becomes 
dangerous. We need all the force of an idea 
to lift this load; for the very wealth and mul- 
tiplication of conveniences embarrass us, especi- 
ally in northern climates. ‘’he shortest enu- 
meration of our wants in this rugged climate 
appalls us by the multitude of things not easy 
to be done. And if you look at the multitude 
of particulars, one would say, good housekeep- 
ing isimpo-sible. Order is too precious a thing 
to dwell with men and women. See how, in 
families where there is both substance and 
taste, at what expense any favorite punctuality 
is maintained. If the children, for example, 
are considered, dressed, dieted, attended, kept 
in proper company, schooled, and at home 
fostered by the parents—then does the hospi- 
tality of the house suffer. Friends are less 
carefully bestowed, the daily table less catered. 
if the hours of meals ure punctual, the apart 
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ments are slovenly. If the linens and hangings 
ere clean and fine and the furniture good, the 
yard, the garden, the fences are neglected. 
If all are well attended, then must the master 
and mistress be studious of particulars at the 
cost of their own accomplisbmeuts and growth, 
or persons are treated as things. 
‘The difficulties to be overcome must be freely 
admitted ; they are many ard great. Nor are 
they to be disposed of by any criticism or 
umendment of particulars taken one at a time, 
but only by the arrangement of the household 


to a higher end than those to which our dwel-| holden from him 
Aud is| 


lings are usually built and furnished. 
there uny calamity more grave, or that more 
deserves the best goud-wiil to remove it than 
this 7—to go from chamber to chamber and see 
no beauty; to find in the housemates no aim; 
to hear au endless chatter and blast; to be com- 
pelled to criticise ; to hear only to dissent and to 


revision and reform. Generosity does not con- 
sist in giving money or money’s worth. These 
so called goods are only the shadow of govd. 
To give money to a sufferer is only a come-off, 
It is only a postponement of the real payment, 
a bribe paid for silence—a credit system in 
which a paper promise to pay answers for the 
time instead of a liquidation. We owe to man 
higher succors than food and fire. We owe to 
man man. If he is sick, is unable, is mean- 
spirited and odious, it is because there is so 
much of his pature which is unlawfully with- 
He should be visited in 
this his prison with rebuke to the evil demons, 
with manly encouragement, with no mean- 
spirited offer of condolence because you have 
not money, or mean offer of mouey as the utmost 
benefit, but by your heroism, by your purity, by 
your faith. You are to bring with you that 
spirit which is understanding—health and self- 


be disgusted; to find no invitation to what is| help. To offer him money in lieu of these is to 
good in us, and no receptacle for what is wise.|do him the same wrong as when the bridegroom 
This is a great price to pay for sweet bread and | offers his betrothed virgin a sum of money to 


warm lodying—being defrauded of affinity, o7 


repose, of heavenly culture, and the inmost 
presence of beauty. 

It is a sufficient accusation of our ways of 
living, and certainly ought to open our ear to 
every good-minded reformer, that our idea of 
domestic well being now needs wealth to exe- 
cute it. Give me the means, says the wife, and 
your house shall not anncy your taste nor 
waste your time. On hearing this, we understand 
how these Means have come to be so omnipo- 
tent on earth. And indeed the love of wealth 
seems to grow chiefly out of the root of the 
love of the Beautiful. The desire of gold is 
not fur gold. It is not the love of much wheat 
and wool and household stuff. It is the means 
of freedom and benefit. Wescorn shifts. We 
desire the elegancy of munificence. We desire 
at least to put no stint or limit on our parents, 
relatives, guests, or dependents. We desire to 
play the benefactor and the prince with our 
townsmen, with the stranger at the gate, with the 
bard, or the beauty, with the man or woman of 
worth who alights at our door. How can we 
do this, if the wants of each day imprison us 
in Jucrative labors, and constrain us to a con- 
tinual vigilance lest we be betrayed into expense. 

Give us wealth and the home shall exist. 
But that is a very poor solution, a very inglori- 
ous solution of the problem, and therefore no 
solution. “ Give us wealth.’”? You ask too 
much. Few have wealth; but all must have a 
home. Men are not born rich ; and in getting 
wealth, the man is sacrificed, and often is sacri- 
ficed without acquirivg wealth at last. Besides, 
that cannot be the right answer ; there are objec- 
tions to wealth. Wealth is a shift. The wise 
man angles with himself only, and with no 
meaner bait. Our whole use of wealth needs 





release him from his engagements. The great 
depend on their heart, not on their purse. 
Geuius and Virtue, like diamonds, are best plain 
set—set in lead, set in poverty. The greatest 
man io history was the poorest. How was it 
with the captains and sages of Greece and Rome 
—with Socrates, with Epaminondas? Aristides 
was made general receiver of Greece to collect 
the tribute which each state was to furnish 
against the barbarian. ‘‘ Poor,” says Plutarch, 
‘when he set about it, poorer when he had fin- 
ished it.”” How was it with Amilius and Cato? 
What kind of house was kept by Paul and 
John? by Milton and Marvell? by Samuel 
Johnson and Jean Paul Richter? 

I think it plain at first sight that this voice 
of communities and ages—* Give us wealth, 
and the good household shall exist” —is vicious, 
and leaves the whole difficulty untouched. It 
is better, certainly, in this form, “Give us 
your labor, and the household begins.” I see 
not how serious labor, the labor of ali and 
every day, is to be avoided; and many things 
betoken a revolution of opinion and practice in 
regard to manual labor that may go far to aid 
our practicalinquiry. Another age may divide 
the manual labor of the world more equally on 
all the members of society, and so make the 
labors of a few hours avail to the wants and add 
to the vigor of the man. But the reform that 
applies to the household must not be partial. 
It must correct the whole system of our social 
living. Tt must come with plain living and 
high thinking; it must break up caste, and 
put domestic service on another foundation. 
It mast come in connection with a true accept- 
ance on the part of each man of his vocation 
—not chosen by his parents or friends, but by 
bis genius, with earnestness and love. 
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Nor is this redress so hopeless as it seems. | so that there the intellect is awake and sees the 


Certainly, i? we begin by reforming particulars | laws of the universe, the soul worships truth 


of our present System, correcting a few evils| and love; honor and courtesy flow into all the 
and letting the rest stand, we shall soon give} deeds. 


up in despair. For our social forms are very 

far from truth and equity. But the way to 

set the axe at the root of the tree is to raise 

our aim. Let us understand, then, that a 

house should bear witoess iu all its economy 

that human culture is the end to which it is 

i built aud garnished. It stands there under the 

. sun and moon to ends analogous and not less 


There was never a country in the world 
which could so easily exhibit this heroism 
as ours; never anywhere the State has made 
such efficient provision for popular education, 
where intellectual entertainment is so within 
reach of youthful ambition. The poor man’s 
son is educated. There is many a humble 
house in every city, many in every town, where 
talent and taste, and sometimes genius, dwe'l 
with poverty and labor. Who has not seen, 
and who can see unmoved, under a humble 
roof, tke eager, blushing boys discharging as 
they can their household chores, and hastening 
































the Good and the True; a hall which shines with 


' noble than theirs. It is not for festivity, it is 
' not for sleep; but the pine and the oak shall 
; gladly descend from the mountains to upheld 
: the roof of men as faithful and necessary 
: as themselves; to be the shelter always open to 
, into the sitting-room to the stuy of to-morrow’s 
y sincerity, brows ever tranquil, and a demeanor | merciless lesson, yet stealing time to read a 
: impossible to disconcert ; whose inmates know | few pages more of the novel hardly smuggled into 
; what they want; who do not ask your house} the tulerance of father and mother—atoning for 
- how theirs stbould be kept. They have aims;|the same by some pages of Plutarch, or Gold- 
7 they cannot pause for trifles. The diet of the|smith; the warm sympathy with which they 
- house does not create its order, but knowledge, | kindle each other in school-yard, or ia barn or 
” character, action absorb so much life, and| wood shed, with scraps of poetry or song, with 
si yield so much entertainment, that the refectory | scraps of the last oration, or miwiery of the 
a has ceased to be curiously studied. With a]oratur; the youthful criticism, on Sunday, 
- change of aim has followed a change of the] of the sermons; the school declamstion faith- 
= whole scale by which men and things were] fully rehearsed at home, sometimes to the 
= woot to be measured. Wealth and Poverty | fatigue, sometimes to the admiration of sis- 
i are seen for what they are. It beyius to be| ters; the first solitary joys of literary vanity, 
= ' seen that the poor are only they who feel poor,| when the translation or theme has been com- 
~ | and poverty consis:s in feeling poor. The] pleted, sitting alone near the top of the house ; 
sh rich, as we reckon them, and among them | the affectionate delight with which they greet 
« the very rich, in a true scale would be found | the return of each one after the early separatiuns 
a very indigent and ragged. ‘The great make us| which school or business require ; the furesight 
a feel, first of all, the indifference of cireum-| with which, during such absences, they hive 
- stances. They cal! into activity the higher] the honey which opportunity offers for the ear 
: perceptions, and subdue the low habits of com-| and imagination of the others, and the unre- 
sty fort and luxury; but the higher perceptions) strained glee with which they disburden 
_ find their objects everywhere ; only the low} themselves of their early mental treasures, 
. habits need palaces and banquets. when the holidays bring them again together. 
| ~ Let a man, then, say, My house is here in the What is the hoop that holds them staunch? 
po country, for the culture of the country—an} It is the iron band of poverty, of necessity, of aus- 
ae eating-house and sleepiug- house for travellers terity, which, excluding them from the sensual 
om it shall be, but it shall be much more. I pray you, | enjoyments which make other boys too early old, 
ie O excellent wife! not to cumber yourself’ and | has directed their activity in safe and right chan- 
— me to get a rich dinner for this man or} nels, and made them, spite of themselves, reverers 
vide this woman who has alighted at our gate, nor a| of the grand, the beautiful, and the good. Ah! 
bedchamber made ready at too great a cost. | short-sighted students of books, of Nature, and 
Vine These things, if they are curious in, they can} of man! too happy could they kaow their ad- 
add get for a dollar at any village. But let this} vantages. They pine for freedom from that mild 
that stranger see, if he will, in your looks, in your parental yoke ; they sigh for fine clothes, for 
ah. accent and behavior. your heart and earnestness, | rides, for the theatre, and premature freedom 
ere your thought and will, that which he cannot buy | and dissipation which others possess. Woe t) 
ae d at any price, at any village or city, and which he} them, if their wishes were crowned! The 
aan may well travel fitty miles and dine sparely and | angels that dwell with them, and are weaving 
‘igh. sleep hard in order to behold. Certainly, let the laurels of life for their youthful brows, are 
cept- board be spread and let the bed be dressed for | Toil, and Want, and Truth,and Mutual Faith. 
ation the traveller; but let not the emphasis of hospi. } ————--—— 
ut by latity lie in these things. Honor to the house Each moment as it passes is the meeting- 


where they are simple to the verge of hardship, | place of two eternities,” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
TWELFTH MONTH. 











1866. 1867. 

Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours, ...... ...esseeee 4 days 5 days. 

Rain all or nearly all day,..j 1 Oo 
Snow, incl’g very slight falls) 5 “ li # 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 4 & 7 « 
Clear,as ordiuarily accepted] 17 “ = 
a a 

TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 1866. 1867. 








Mean temperature of 12th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|33.61 deg.|31.78 deg. 


Highest do. during month {61.50 “ [54.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 5.00 “ {1000 & 
Rain during the month,......| 3.46 in. 2.73 in. 
Deaths during the month. 

being for 5 current weeks 

for 1866 and 4 for 1867.....} 1228 | 974 


Average of the mean temperature of 12th 
month for the past seventy-eight years 32.53 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 





Period, 1849,......sc000 cesesmseessssseeseeees/45.00 ff 
Lowest do. do. 1832'25.00 “& 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1866. | 1867. 
Totals for the first 6 months, | 
of each year,......00.-++++-/22.47. inch.30,30 inch. 
Totals for last 6 cana! “(29.80 “ 
Totals for each year....../45.24 “ (59.10 « 
J. M. Extis. 
Philadelphia, First month 1868. 
_———20 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen hus received, during 
the past month, 





From City contributions........c00sssssseeseeeee- 8160 00 
“Friends of Trenton, N.J ....0...ceeeceeeeeee 6 50 
“Friends and others of Byberry, Pa.......40 00 
“Friends of Mak: field Prep. Meeting........ 61 60 
“ _ Middletown * - oscees al 00 
6 ae Sadsbury Mo séaess40 00 
st “ Middletown “ 5 cooseel8 25 
“ - Kennet a = eoseeel 6 75 
‘“ Women Friends of Abington Meeting....21 00 
“ 4“ . Center tet O00 
“ “ “ Abington costa, OO 


00 
00 


“ John Anthony, Genessee Grove, Ill....... 5 
Bast Jordan, Ill......c60 ccseeeses sessseseeeeeere 5 


8486 10 

Also, Donations of Clothing from Rachel W. 
Townsend, R. W. Jacobs, T.E. Chapman and Friends 
of Hursham. Children’s Papers, W. D. C., Philada. 

Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 

Puitapa., 12th mo. 31st. 30 N. Third St. 

a 
ITEMS. 

Nartes, Jan. 4.—The eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
which was described some few days since as becom- 
ing still more intensely grand, is just now quite 
alarmicg. The whole of the volcano is ia violent 
action, and the flame issués not only from the old 


crater and many new openings to the air, but it con- 
tinues to blaze after its ejection. A slight subsi- 
dence of the volcanic motion had tuken place, and 
on Monday, the 9th of December, the mountain re- 
mained almost quiescent, its sides being covered to 
& great extent with snow. A heavy colored smoke 
issued from what the savans term the “‘ smoke-holes,” 
old and new. Tuesday night, December 10, the 
eruption was resumed with great force, and a masg 
of lava, resembling a solid rock, was shot from the 
crater to a great height, and as seen from this city, 
rolled down the sides of the great cone after falling, 
A loud roar, as of artillery, was heard during the 
entire night. The mountain was veiled in darknnes 
long after the hour of daybreak the next morning. 
As the forenoon advanced a strong wind sprung up 
from the north and dispelled the gloom, and Vesu- 
vius has been witnessed io its fiery daily grandeur 
since, To-day a perfect river of fire is seen to flow 
from the mountain, ranning in « westerly direction. 
The fiery flood is nearing the town of Cercala. The 
upbeaving of the volcano is attended with shocks 
resembling those of an earthquake, and loud deto- 
nations, as of a battery of heavy guns in full play, 
are heard. A perfect panic prevails among the in- 
habitants of all the villages situated in the neigh- 
boraood of the foot of the mountain.—The Press. 

Sotomon’s Trmpte Exuumev.—The London Zimes 
publishes an interesting letter in regard to the dis- 
coveries at Jerusalem, from which we select the fol- 
lowing: ‘The colossal foundations of the temple 
wall, which are ‘stones of ten cubits and stones of 
eight cubits,’ laid by Solomon or his successors on 
the throne, are now being laid bare at the enormous 
depth of 90 feet and more beneath the present sur- 
face. The bridge that once spanned the ravine be- 
tween the palace of Zion and the temple on Moriah 
is now proved to have been upward of 150 feet high. 
It this be, as it seems, the ascent to the House ot the 
Lord which Solomon showed to the Queen of Sheba, 
we cannot wonder that on seeing it there was no 
spiritin her. The pinnacle of the temple on which 
the tempter placed the Saviour has just been un- 
covered to the base, and is fourd still to have an 
elevation of 136 feet. The statement of Josephus is 
therefore no exaggera'ion. If any one looked from 
the battlements into the valley he would be giddy, 
while his sight could not reach to such an immense 
depth. Sections of the ancient wall of Opbel have 
been exhumed, showing that, as Josephus says, it 
was joined to the southeast angle of the Temple. 
Aqueducts, cisterns, rock-hewn channels and pas- 
sages have also been discovered within and around 
the harem, throwing new light on the buildings, the 
arrangements, and the services of the Temple. The 
great work of a complete exploration of ancient Je- 
rusalem is thus fairly and auspiciously commenced. 
The opportune visit of the Sultan and Grand Vizer 
to this country, and the representations made to the 
latter by the Archbishop of York, followed up as 
they have been by the energy, the wisdom, and tact 
of Lieutenant Warren and his admirable staff, have 
smoothed down Moslem prejudice, removed local op- 
position, and thus brought about opportunities for 
excavation and exploration such as never occurred 
before ; and besides, large numbers of Arab laborers 
have been trained to the work, and are eager to be 
employed ; and the exadt points for successful ex- 
ploration are now well known. —The Press. 

Tue Boston Journat or Cuemistry says that 
pencil writings may be fixed almost as indellibly as 
ink by passing the moist+ned tongue over it. Even 
breathing slowly over the lines, afier writing, 1en- 
ders them much less liable to erasure than when not 
subjected to that process. 








